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FAITH AND SUPERSTITION 



PRESIDENT W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 



I have been asked by the editors to discuss the difficult problem 
which confronts many a scholarly man who is endeavoring as a 
preacher to quicken the faith of his people, and who is aware that 
many of them continue to believe what he has come to regard as 
superstitions. How shall he deal with those elements in their minds 
which he holds as false, as outgrown by those who are aware of the 
results reached by modern science and historical scholarship ? 

We shall do best in this matter by defining our terms. And in 
that case we must begin with the work of preaching itself. There are 
three main ideals which preachers have cherished, and on one or 
other of which every man lays special stress. The first is perhaps 
best given in the words of Martineau. "Preaching," he says, "is 
essentially a lyric expression of the soul." That is to say, the 
preacher must be a man who lives so in the spiritual world, his own 
soul so absorbed in the ideals and emotions of the life with God, 
that he goes to the pulpit to pour out his discoveries, the deepest and 
best he has seen and felt. In this way he hopes to arouse the 
sluggish or bewildered consciences and hearts of his people, as well 
as to inspire and guide the earnest and spiritually minded. Preachers 
of this type are apt to be those who are of high religious genius, like 
Martineau himself. But even with them the ideal so described has 
serious limitations, since it makes the attainment of an individual 
the standard and inspiration of a whole congregation. Few of us 
have the audacity to aim at that. The second view is that of the 
evangelist. For him there is, first and above all, an objective gospel 
which he indeed has experienced, which produces from his soul, too, 
the "lyric cry," but which is there as a universal fact, a work of 
God clear and real, to which every soul must come. To translate 
that "must" into "thou shalt" in such a way as to make his hearers 
say "I will," is his compelling purpose, his urgent passion. He 
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will preach always and supremely for conversion. The third view 
is, that preaching is a form of teaching. It is the revealed truth 
of God, and the way of its revelation which this preacher strives 
to master and to unfold more or less systematically to his people. 
In the minds of all earnest and educated ministers these three 
views coexist. They are not mutually exclusive. They are all 
essential, but partial, elements, without which no preacher's work 
is complete. And yet every man will be found to put the emphasis 
upon one of the three, and to make the others subordinate and 
contributory to that. And many men find themselves, while life 
goes on, changing the emphasis according to the field in which they 
are working, as they move from one pastorate to another, or 
according to the growth, in successive periods, of their own spiritual 
life and their pastoral experience. 

But evidently the three types of preacher of which we are thinking 
will feel very differently about the problems raised by the idea of super- 
stition. The preacher of the first kind will be so concerned with his 
vision and emotions, and with the relation of his faith to general 
experience, that he will find his text anywhere, and not feel bound to 
raise the question of its authorship or context. If it but voice a 
spiritual mood, a flash of insight, an act of faith, an energetic aspira- 
tion, or an aspect of the manifold comfort of God, it may come from 
any book or writer in Scripture. He will, like Martineau, use a text 
from John's gospel after he has ceased to believe either in its history 
or in its dogmas. He will, again like Martineau, use Ezekiel or 
Isaiah after he has ceased to believe in a special inspiration of the 
prophets. 

Nor will the evangelist experience any grave difficulty of this kind. 
It is his business to take those elements of the gospel of which the 
people and the winner of souls are all sure, and to unfold them simply, 
illustrate them fully, and drive them home upon conscience and will, 
insistently, relentlessly, overcomingly. 

It is the teacher of the truth who is in trouble. It is his business 
as a pastor, and as the leader of the whole religious life of his people, 
not only to declare what he has discovered the divine life to be to 
himself, and not only to preach the gospel, with all its glorious mes- 
sage of forgiveness and deliverance and eternal life in Jesus Christ, 
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but also continuously to teach his people how God has made himself 
known in prophet and in Redeemer, and how it all stands there, 
written in Scripture for our guidance and our inspiration in daily con- 
duct. It is he who finds himself under necessity to know, not merely 
for his own sake and as a matter of curious historical interest, but for 
his people's sake, what are the stages and ways in which the great 
work of God for us and our salvation has been done. He it is who, 
as a student of the Bible, finds that things have not been done as 
nearly all his people believe they have been done. He it is who finds 
it hard to see how he can give to their faith what appears to him its 
strongest grounds and its highest vitality, without shaking some of 
their traditional opinions, and without danger of shaking the things 
which ought not to be shaken. 

In regard to the nature of faith we need not say much here. It is 
that spiritual act or movement of the soul in which a man appro- 
priates to himself the mercy and fellowship of God in Christ Jesus. 
The important point for us here is that faith always implies an intel- 
lectual element. The man who prays, believes that God is, and that 
he is the hearer of prayer. The man who believes in Jesus Christ is 
not merely moved by a blind impulse or an irresistible moral attrac- 
tion; he also believes that Jesus lived and died and rose again, that he 
did at a certain period of history himself live, himself fulfil faith and 
perfect righteousness. That is to say, our Christian faith not only 
includes an act of the spirit in which a man commits himself to God, 
but, in order to that, and bound up with it, faith apprehends 
certain facts about God as being true, and certain events in history 
as being real. That is why evangelical Christianity has been the 
great stimulator of intelligence ; that is why the Reformation, which 
gave faith its true place in the Christian experience, gave also to every 
child the right to be educated. The Christian faith commits every 
man to certain views of the universe and certain views of history. 
But as this is true, it follows that, with the progress of general 
knowledge about nature and history, changes must come in our way 
of stating those views. Our childish ideas grow, not without 
struggle and distress sometimes, into the ideas of mature minds, even 
about ordinary things. Fairy-land and romance give place to natural 
laws and hard work. So the ideas of nature and history and reve- 
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lation which we hold in the twentieth century differ widely from those 
which the sixteenth or the first century cherished, even as these differ 
from each other. The problem, therefore, for each generation of 
teachers in the church is to restate the historical and the philosophi- 
cal facts, so that faith, as the act of trust in God through Jesus 
Christ, shall not only not be paralyzed, but be filled with light and 
ardor through its consonance with the facts, as these are now read 
and known by the minds of our own day. This is in some measure 
necessary even for the evangelist and the pulpit "lyricist." They, too, 
need to know, not only the eternal message and the central experi- 
ences of the soul, but also the mind of their own day, its peculiar 
prejudices and tasks, sins and doubts. But it is the quiet, steady, 
patient, and earnest teacher upon whom this work presses most 
heavily, as he guides the minds of his people to know how their 
faith for salvation is related to the history of revelation, and the 
deepest and best views of nature and of God. 

And now we must speak of superstition. The word is used, 
as a glance at any good dictionary will show, in various connections 
and meanings. Generally we apply it to religious beliefs which once 
were living and powerful, but which have been outgrown by the 
average mind of the community. It is therefore a term of vague and 
variable application. That which is a superstition in America may 
be still a rational and dominant faith for people in India or China. 
And even in America what is believed and feared by an uneducated 
southern negro may be a laughable absurdity to a citizen of higher 
culture and different traditions — a superstition. Superstitions of 
this kind are the relics of earlier faiths. Again, we call a man super- 
stitious who is willing to accept any story of any marvel simply 
because his mind is easily dominated by his feeling for the mysteri- 
ous vastness of the universe. The greater the marvel, the more 
ready he is to believe it when anyone else describes it, asserts it 
with heat and conviction. To this class belong the acceptors of 
wonder-workers in our day, and the multitude who swallow, in two 
ways, the miraculous and universal efficacy of patent medicines. 
The word is nowadays used by some, less accurately, as applying 
to the imperfect reasons for and explanations of the Christian faith 
which have obtained in the past. And some men hasten to apply 
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the term to all those doctrines and interpretations of Christian experi- 
ence which they themselves have given up, even although the mass 
of intelligent believers still holds them true. 

It is necessary to lay firm hold of this fact that the Bible is the 
history of man's deliverance from superstition. Hence we must 
expect to find, and we do find abundantly, that many things are 
described as being believed by pious and good, and even inspired, 
men, at certain stages of revelation, which we must write down as 
superstitions in relation to our faith and our knowledge of God and 
the world. Thus it is plain that the children of Israel had at the 
beginning of their history many of what we call gross superstitions, 
and that God used these as the basis for their education. At the 
start they believed, like all Semitic tribes, in gods many and lords 
many; they had idols; they practiced soothsaying and necromancy. 
Saul consulted the ghost of Samuel, and it was hard for the prophets 
to get the people to abandon idolatry. The long, steep, and twisted 
road of revelation is marked throughout by the passing of one living 
conviction after another into the tremendous number of dead and 
abandoned superstitions. But the important, nay the vital, fact 
is this, that hardly one ancient superstition can be named which 
did not contain a kernel of truth, which did not express a spiritual 
impulse of eternal value. The work of God's Spirit in Israel con- 
sisted not in merely destroying the false, but in preserving, develop- 
ing, and setting free the true element in their beliefs and practices. 
There is nothing more marvelous in all history than the wisdom 
of revelation — the gradual, patient, tender, and stern manner in 
which the divine Spirit led that race from monolatry to monotheism ; 
from idolatry to the ideal of worship "in spirit and in truth;" from 
the wild incantations of the earliest " holy men" through the great 
prophets, to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the New Testament; 
from the offerings of roasted and boiled flesh of beasts to the cross 
of Christ, and the sacrificial life of the Christian saints. 

Quite evidently there are here at once a great task and a great 
difficulty before the minister as he stands in his pulpit. In these 
days when, especially in regard to the Old Testament, many people 
are troubled regarding the relation of God to the sins and super- 
stitions of Israel, it is necessary that the preacher be clear in his mind 
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and yet wise and tender and firm, as he believes God to have been 
in that glorious work of revelation. It is his aim to disabuse the 
minds of his people of the notion that God instituted, or began, all 
the beliefs or laws or customs which are connected with his name 
in the Old Testament history. He did not give animal sacrifice to 
a people who had it not. He did not urge people to make war when 
they did not think of it, and could have lived without it. He did 
not teach them that the gods of other tribes were real gods. The 
children of Israel believed and practiced these things when Moses, 
their first prophet, began, under God's inspiration, the task 
of revelation. That task consisted in gradually modifying their 
beliefs and their practices, by allowing the false to drop off as 
the true became known. There is no sudden sweeping away of 
ancient customs and primitive ideas, no sudden outburst of a new 
universe. There was always some true meaning, some contact 
with reality, in them all, and the new was the nourishment of that 
old truth until the grain of mustard seed had become a great tree 
for the shelter and salvation of all nations. Now God's method 
can become, and is slowly becoming, familiar to our more intelli- 
gent people. The preacher must not and cannot force the pace. 
He must imitate God, and treat and train his own people as he 
believes that God treated and trained Israel. This he will do if 
he simply and directly deals with the element of revelation in the 
Old Testament, as well as in the New; if he strives to see it like a 
broadening stream of light across the wide welter of stormy waters, 
and to show his people what it was and what it did for the people 
at each stage of their long voyage of discovery from Egypt and Sinai 
to Calvary and Pentecost. 

Of course, today this whole matter has become difficult and 
burdensome through the use of the critical — or, better, the historical 
— method of investigation into the structure of the Bible. It is 
believed very commonly, among even our most intelligent and ear- 
nest laymen, that higher criticism has chilled at once the warmth 
of the pulpit and the faith of the pew. If this is a necessary result 
of the historical method, then it looks as if either that method has 
been completely misapplied by our scholars, or the faith which it 
has destroyed was false. I believe that neither of these conclusions 
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is true, and in this belief all the scholars of the historical school 
who are also preachers of the gospel of redemption are at one. 
The violence of the disturbance, if inevitable, is also temporary. 
And it is the most solemn and most urgent duty of all those who 
have been trained in that method, and who have found it to establish 
their faith in the gospel, their faith in the divine person and redeem- 
ing work of Jesus Christ, to make the disturbance as brief as possible. 
They must so teach that their people shall receive the full blessing 
of the clearer and truer history of the Scriptures, and of the clear 
and true illumination of the gospel which that history yields. It 
is of the utmost importance to remember where the difference between 
the modern evangelical scholar and the mass of his people exactly 
lies. It does not consist in this, that they believe in the gospel and 
he does not. If evangelical, in the true sense of the term, he believes 
in the central Christian doctrines as deeply as they, and he believes 
as truly as they that the Bible records the story of redemption and 
revelation. The difference lies partly in regard to the method of 
that revelation, especially in its earlier and more obscure stages, 
and partly as to the history of the books which record all its stages. 
It is on these topics that many of them still hold what he has come 
to describe, perhaps inaccurately and somewhat harshly, as super- 
stitions. 

On this there are two or three things to be said which are plain 
enough, but which too many ignore, to their own and their people's 
loss and distress. In the first place, there is a wide range within 
which what are called critical conclusions are as yet insecure. 
What seems clear and final today to some men is not so clear or so 
conclusive to other, equally competent and more cautious, scholars. 
To dogmatize from the pulpit is both foolish and criminal. In 
regard to that other wide range where the scholar's conclusions are 
not likely to change back to the older standpoint, the task of the 
teacher is more simple. It consists in constructive work on the 
new basis. This should be done without polemic against the old 
views; without a blow of trumpets, as if an actually new revelation 
had come; without conceit in tone; without loud, "yellow" refer- 
ences to the new Bible, and the new scholarship, and the new the- 
ology, and such nonsense. The big men do not talk like that. One 
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burns to think of what some lesser folk have done — such as the man 
who lectured to his people for some weeks on the "new" views 
of the prophets and their work; and this prophet always called God 
"Yahweh!" That the people rebelled ought to have revealed 
to him their common-sense and their superior spiritual insight. 
He probably called it persecution and superstition. But those must 
have been dreadful and arid Sunday mornings for parched and 
bereaved hearts and souls of men. The man who, in accepting 
the conclusions of the historical method, passed through a period 
of disturbed faith ere he found the spiritual world made real again, 
without any loss of its divine glory and authority, is the man who 
will be most wise and careful in his use of Scripture, after the new 
method. He will seek to save his people from any disturbances 
of faith, and will so deal with the story of revelation, as he retells 
it from the old Scriptures in the new way, that they will delight in 
its beauty, its reality, its power. And they will never guess the price 
which their pastor paid in his own soul for their liberty and their joy. 
In the next place, every pastor who is truly in earnest about his 
true work will recognize the need for keeping the pulpit to its central 
task of proclaiming an evangel. In that case he will seek other 
opportunities for teaching his people. He will form a Bible class 
for his young men and young women. He will not care so much 
for their number, but rather for their quality, as intelligent and ear- 
nest students of the Bible and believers in Christ. They will carry 
the truth far and wide when they become teachers and when they 
found homes of their own. He ought also to form, perhaps for 
short periods, a class for adults, to which he will invite the ripe and 
saintly souls of his church. To them he will without ostentation, 
without contemptuous references to older views, and without irri- 
tating references of approval to the new Bible and the higher critics, 
expound the Bible history. Even there he will avoid merely literary 
analysis. He will give religious results. I know of a pastor who 
carried such a class through a series of addresses on the books of 
the New Testament. A conservative minister who heard them 
told me that the speaker had used the critical method all through 
and never once mentioned it, and that the people felt deeply inter 
ested. 
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But there are two remarks which I wish to make before closing 
this paper, even at the risk of repeating one or two ideas already 
briefly named. 

i. I find that very few men who are given to denying what they 
conceive to be old-fashioned doctrines, and to denouncing what 
they believe to be superstitions, have any idea of the logic of a denial. 
They do not realize that a public denial of that kind almost always 
covers in other minds a far wider territory than they intended. That 
is the real reason why men of this type arouse such bitter resent- 
ment in the minds of the people. If a man from the pulpit calls 
the ordinary doctrine of the cross "the doctrine of the shambles," 
as one man did; or if he denounces the idea of a sacrificial atone- 
ment ; or if another man gets up and sneers at old ideas of an inspired 
book, and denounces what some superior persons have called "bib- 
liolatry," the audiences can never tell from such utterances the range 
which they are intended to cover. As a fact, they are apt to put more 
into a denial than, in most cases, the preacher desired. I recently 
heard a man, who is emancipated presumably from all superstitions 
except those of theism, utter a number of denials across the whole 
field of evangelical faith. It was a strange feast of husks for a 
congregation of hearts that hungered surely for faith and comfort, 
sweetness and hope. But I am quite certain that the effect was 
that the people applied, and will increasingly apply, his denials to 
a far wider field than even he had contemplated. 

And in that case there was fierce invective and burning denuncia- 
tion as well as straight denial. Now, to denounce a superstition, 
which is often but the husk of a living faith, was not the way of 
Jesus. It is a cruel, and in the end an ineffective, way of dealing 
with sincere and honest souls. When the woman came in the crowd 
to touch the hem of Christ's garment, she was acting on an old and 
well-known superstition. She hoped for a magical kind of healing. 
When the spirit of Jesus responded with quick sympathy to the mute 
appeal, and when he turned with the question, "Who touched me?" 
there was no indignation in his tone. When the woman looked 
up in his face, there was no eloquent denunciation of her miserable 
ignorance of the new theology. At the heart of her superstitious 
act he, the all- wise and all-loving, saw her faith; and he blessed it. 
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2. If the logic of denial and the spiritual sin of denunciation 
have to be studied, it must be in connection with the central aim 
of every true preacher's heart. It is his work to nourish faith, not 
in the mere form of creedal affirmations, still less of creedal denials, 
but in the form of living and practical trust in the grace of God, 
in the redemption of Christ. To read the Old Testament is to nour- 
ish that; to be clothed with the wondrous woven robes of the New 
Testament truth is to be strong in that personal trust. The world 
of human need is vast, is vast. The passions and the sorrows, 
the burdens and the sins, of even a small congregation are beyond 
all counting, and they are all infinite to the hearts that suffer them. 
We need not trouble much about the superstitions, if we are dealing 
with those needs in the name of Christ. The superstitions will 
die more quickly the less we deny or denounce them, the more we 
use our knowledge to increase the faith of our people, and our liberty 
to lead them directly to God. 



